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Tie Mmroe County Agricultural Society, will meet at 
the office of this paper, (over the Seed Store,) on Satur- 
day, the 17th of August, to make arrangements for the 
Cattle Show, &c. 


Wayne County Agricultural Society. 

A letter from the corresponding secretary informs us, 
that the annual Fair and Cattle Show, in Wayne County, 
will be held this year at Lyons, on the second and third of 
October; and adds, “ It is hoped that this may eclipse all 
previous exhibitions of the society, the citizens of the cap- 
rat. being determined to make an effort. It is hoped that 
W. H. Adams, of Clyde, will be willing to favor the society 
with an address on the occasion.” 


Asricaltural Report for July—Western New York. 

The month has been tolerably favorable for the various 
out door operations of the farmer. We have had some very 
hot weather ; but upon the whole, the temperature has been 
lower than during the same month last year. 

Wister Wueat.—The harvest is nearly or quite over. 
As a general thing, the crop has come in well: better than 
In some fields of late sewn, the rust 








for many years before. 
has taken a gevere hold, and the yield will be very light.— 
But in by far the largest number of fields, the berry is plump 
and heavy—some samples I have seen which will go as 
hizgh as 63 to the bushel, over the whole field. The aver 
age yield in the wheat region west of the Genesee river, 
will be as large as it has been in the best years. The im- 
proved system of agriculture which is coming so generally 
into use among our farmers, is no where more observable 
than in the cultivation of this grain. Formerly it was the 
custom to sow wheat after wheat, year after year, without 
taking any pains to return tu the soil any of the elements su 
profusely taken out. Now it is the custom among good 
farmers to turn under heavy burthens of clover, or other 
grown vegetables, bef sre sowing their wheat; thus creat- 
ing a reservoir in the soil for the plant to draw nourishment 
from. Gypsum is freely applied in many localities, and 
lime should be in all. 

Spring Wueat.—This is not a very large crop; but in 
the grazing region, an important one, It promises a fair 
yield, and will help materially to increase the surplus of 
winter wheat. 

Oats anp Bartey.—These crops look extreme!y well; 
barley in particular promises a very large yield. The best 
I think that we have ever had. No spring crop pays better 
asa general thing, than barley. Farmers sow less oats 
and more barley, and find their account in the chazge. 


Peas look well, and will yield fairly, especially early 
sown. 


Corx, in some localities, looks very well, and in others, 
will not pay for cultivation. We have followed ashing ours 
soon after it gets up, by putting nearly a handful of un- 
leached wood ashes upon each hill. The yield amply pays 
all trouble and expense, and a handsome profit. Farm: rs 


should never seil their ashes, but apply them to their land; 
they are worth to them, three times as much as they are to 
the “ash pedier.” 

Potatogs, on dry land, have done very well indeed; but 
on wet land they will not produce much. 

Har, on oii meadow, is light, and will not furnish much 
over half a crop. New meadows yield very large burthens 





of grass. In the wheat region hay will be more plenty than 
in the grazing. 

CaTTLE are plenty and cheap. Sheep are also plenty, 
but fetch a better price, and are more in demand than for 
many years past. Swine are not plenty. 

Fruit, apples in particular, will not be abundant this 
fall. Darien, Genesee Co. P. 





MILpew on GoosEBERRIES.—The great difficulty with 
which goosberry growers in this country are obliged to con- 
teud, is the mildew. The Farmer's Gazette states that the 
mildew is prevented by sprinkling five salt around the bush- 
es, or where it can be had, by placing sea weed around 
them. 
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Wheat Insect, or Hessian Fly. 


1. Wheat stalks, with the larve and pupe attached near the roots. 

2 Section of stalk, with larve magnified. 

3. Larva advanced to the pupa or * flax seed” state, as common- 
ly observed near harvest time. 

4, 5. Male and female perfect insect, or fly, magnified. 


The Hessian Fly, or as it is often called, the Worm or In- 
sect, having been more injurious to the wheat crop this sea- 
son than is usual in this country, it has attracted the no- 
tice of many framers who have never before given any at- 
tention to the subject. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
hear, as we often do, strange and erroneous opinions ex- 
pressed, respecting the character and habits of these in- 
sects and the means of preventing their ravages. Indeed 
it is not many years since the best informed men were much 
in the dark on this subject, although at the present time 
there appears but little room for further doubt or contro- 
very. 

We will give in few words, the substance of the discov- 
eries which have been made, or rather the conclusions to 
which they have led, gathered from recent writers and per- 
sonal observations. A more lengthy essay on the subject, 
may be found in vol. 3 of this paper, page 169. 

The Hessian Fly (Cecidomia destructor of Say) is a 
small midge or gnat, the body only about one-eighth of an 
inch in length, the wings expanding little more than one 
quarter ofan inch. The wirgs and head are nearly black. 
the body blackish, yellow or tawny. The female deposits 
its eggs in the little grooves of the leaf uf the young wheat 
plants, about the last of September, or early in October; 
sometimes continuing during several weeks. In 4 to 10 
days, according to the weather, these eggs hatch into mi- 
nute larve or maggots, and pass down hetween the sheath 
and the stem close to the roots. Here they feed on the 
juice of the plant, and in about a month attain their full 
size, which is about three-twenticths of an inch in length, 





They have little motion, and Harris says, they do not eat oF 
penetrate the substance of the plant—only imbed themselves 
in the tender parts by pressure, aud suck the juice. One 
uloue will seldom destroy the stalk, but commouly several 
are found together, and frequently fifteen or twenty, which 
deprive the leaves of nourishment, in autumn causing the 
plant to wither, and in summer, the staik to die and fall. 
When five or six weeks old, or say the latter part of No- 
vember, in this climate, the larve or worms change into 
the pupa or dormant state, by gradually becoming hard and 
leathery, with a tough shiny coat, in size and color resem- 
bling a flax seed, In this state they pass the winter with- 
in the sheaths of the plants, close to the roots. In the 
month of May, or souner, if very warm weather, they 
change to the perfect insect or fly, first mentioned, and these 
in a few days deposit eggs for the second or spring crop of 
larve or worms. These hatch, feed on the juices of the 
plant in May and June, and then turn to pupe as before 
described, which remain in the root and stubble till after 
harvest, when they become flies, ready fur the new crop in 
September, with which we commenced. 

Thus it will be seen there are two distinct broods or crops 
of worms in the year. Sometimes, however, the second or 
spring crop does not follow ; the pupe beiug destroyed by 
frost or other causes during winter. And sometimes they 
appear in spring where none were discovered in the fall. 

It will be understood from this account, that the injury 
is done in summer before the stalks begin to fall; not as 
is commonly supposed, just at thattime. For at that peri- 
od the larve are found changed to the pupa state, in which 
they are perfectly dormant—taking no food and having no 
motion. 

Several naturalists assure us, that the larve of the Hes- 
sian fly, are destroyed in great numbers by anvther insect 
(Ceraphron destructor,) which deposits its eggs into their 
bodies, This is by no means an uncommon circumstance 
in natural history, strange as it may appear. 

Among the remedies for the fly, friend J. J. Thomas, in 
vol. Transactions, recommends burning the stubble imme- 
diately after harvest, or plowing it deeply under ground, so 
us to smother them, and prevent the fly from reaching the 
surface. Or, what is found most effectual, deferring sow- 
ing till the flies are killed, which is effected by the first 


smart frost, 





New Articles of Culture, 
Further extracts from an essay on the Introduction of New Articles 
of Culture; by M. B. Barenam. Continued from the July num- 
ber of the Farmer, page 51. 


CORN SPURRY. 

Corn Spurry.—The corn spurry, [Spergula arvense} 
has recently been recommended for trial, in this country, 
by R. L. Allen, in the American Agriculturist. This is a 
small animal plant belonging to the Caryophyllea, or Pink, 
Family, growing in sandy vorn-fields in England, and in 
many parts of this country, 8 to 12 inches high, with nar 
row pointed leaves, and small, white flower. After allud- 
ing to the great benefits that have resulted from the culture 
of this plant, on poor, sandy lands in Denmark, Flanders, 
and Germany, according to the statements of Van Voght, 
and Schwartz, Mr. Allen says: “It is used for hay as 
well as for pasture, and is eaten greedily by sheep. The 
seeds are rich and highly nutritious for all kinds of stock, 
and afford, when expressed, a valuable oil. We think our 
poorest sandy soils, such as are to be found on the Atlantic 
coast, which are not rich enough for clover, would be ad- 
mirably adapted to this crop; and its introduction might be 
the meaus of affording a profitable rotation with rve; and 
eventually produce, with ju ficious management, an entire 
renovation of extensive tracts of what is now almost en- 
tirely waste land.” 

Loudon says: “In Germany and the Netherlands it is 
sown on the corn stubbles; and in the intervals of time 
that occur between some crops, is fed with sheep. It may 
be sown and raised in eight weeks, either in autumn or 
spring. It is said to enrich the milk of cows, so as to make 
it afford excellent butter; and the mutton fed on it is pref 
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erable to that fed on turnips. Hens eat spurry greedily, 
and it is supposed to makethem laya great number of eggs. 
Whether in hay, or cut green, or in pasture, Von Thaer 
observes, it is the most nourishing, in proportion to its bulk, 
of all forage; and vives the best flavored milk and butter. 
It has been recommended to be cultivated in England; but it 
is not likely such a plant can pay the expense of seed and Ia- 
bor in this country, even on the poorest soil; or at all e- 
vents, as Prof. Martin observes, “‘we have many better 
plants for such soils.” The only objection to the cultiva- 
tion of spurry, appears to be, its small size and scanty pro- 
duce.” 
COMFREY. 

Pricktey Comrrey.—[Symphytum officinale.| If all 
is true that has of late been published respecting this plant, 
it promises tc become a very important acquisition to our ag- 
ricultural products; not only as food for cattle, but for 
man. It was first noticed as an agricultural plant in Lou- 
don’s Gardener’s Magizine, in 1330, by D. Grant of Lew- 
isham; where it was tried by a number of cultivators.— 
“Cattle of every kind are said to be fond of it; and Mr. 
Grant thinks an acre might be made to produce thirty 
tons of green fodder in one year. The plant is of easy 
propagation by seeds or roots ; it is also of great durability, 
and if once established, would probably continue to produce 
crops for many years: and in that point of view, it would 
seem to be a valuable plant for the cottager who keeps a 
cow.” In the spring of last year, there appeared in the 
Keene Sentinel a letter from Rev. E. Rich, of Troy, New- 
Hampshire, recommending the cultivation of comfrey for its 
foliage as fodder for stock, and for its roots as an article of 
diet for man. He observes, “ it will probably yet prove one 
of the best and cheapest articles of healthful dict now 
known ; not outdone by the potatue or Indian corn!” He 
then details some experiments in the preparation and use of 
the roots as food, by drying and grinding, then boiling as 
porridge, &c.: and says, he found it very beneficial for 
colds and other diseases of the lungs and bowels. He ad- 
vises mixing one-third of comfrey meal with wheat or In- 
dian, for porridge, puddings, griddle-cakes, &c. Should 
the taste, at first, be in any degree unpleasant, as is often 
the case with new things, any agreeable condiments can be 
added. The letter further states, that the roots are to be 
dug once in two years, and that they will yield at the rate 
of more than two thousands bnshels per acre: (!) and the 
two cuttings of the tops in one season, gave at the rate of 
six tons of hay per acre. 

In an article on this subject in the Portsmouth Journal 
last November, the editor, after alluding to the letter of 
Mr. Rich, states that Mr. A. Robinson, of that town, 
planted a bed of comfrey, in his garden, last spring, halfa 
rod square, the plants set in rows fifteen inches distant.— 
They scarcely started till July, and the season was very 
dry ; but on cutting the plants in September, the product, 
when dried, was 224 pounds. He has no doubt but that 
next season, when the roots become well set, the bed will 
yield, at least, two cuttings of twenty-five pounds each; or 
at the rate of about 8 tons per acre. Mr. Robinson says 
his stock of all descriptions eat it freely ; and he thinks this 
plant will prove a valuable acquisition to our agriculture. 

Comfrey is called a native of Siberia, but it may be re- 
garded as indigenous to this country. It belongs to the or- 
der Boragine, which consists of plants not remarkable for 
useful or nutritious qualities. 

The planfs can be found in almost every neighborhood, 
and it will be an easy matter to try experiments with it. 


FLAX AND HEMP. 


The cultivation of flax and hemp for fibre, has been 
nearly abandoned in this state; which may be regarded as 
evidence that it was not found profitable. It may be, how- 
ever, that changes in the times, or improvements in the 
mode of preparation will cause it to revive again, There is 
nothing in the soil or climate to prevent success, 

Rocky Mounrain Fiax.—In Parker’s Narrative of a 
journey across the Rocky Mountains, he describes what 
appears to be a new species of flax, which, it would seem, 
might be of value if introduced. In speaking of the coun- 
try along the Lewis or Snake river, a branch of the Colum- 
bia, (p. 86) he says, ‘“ Flax is a spontaneous production of 
this country. In everything exéept that it is perennial, it re- 
sembles the flax which is cultivated in the United States— 
the stalk, the bowl, the seed, the blue flower closed in the 


day time, and open in the evening and morning. The In- 
dians use it for making fishing-nets. Fields of this flax 
might be managed by the husbandman in the same man- 
ner as meadows for hay. It would need to be mowed like 
grass; for the roots are too large, and run too deep into the 
earth to be pulled, as ours is; an. an advantage which this 
would have, is, that there would be a saving of plowing 
and sowing. Is it not worthy of the experiment of our Ag- 
ricultural societies ?” 

A species of perrennial flax is cultivated as a garden- 
flower, but is not found worthy of cultivation for ita fibre; 
the foregoing description does not agree with it. 

Several species of indigenous flax have been found in 
this country, but none have proved of much value as yet. 

Canivornia FLax.—This species has been introduced 
since the foregoing was written. The seeds were distribu- 
ted from the patent-office last winter. It is now growing 
in this vicinity. It is an annual species, resembling com- 
mon flax, but the stalk is larger, more branching, and has 
broader leaves. It appears to be very prodnctive of seed, 
and may be found valuable. 

MUSTARD. 

Ture Warre anv Biack Mestrarp—[Synapsis Alba, 
and S, Nigra] may be raised in this country as well as in 
any other; and yet, large quantities, both of the seed and 
tle flour, are imported every year from Holland and Eng- 
land. Itrequires good, rich soil, finely pulveiised; is sown 
early in spring in drills or broad-cast, about four quarts of 
seed per acre, and slightly covered. This crop usually ri- 
pens unevenly, and must be cut a little at a time, before it 
is dead ripe, [to prevent shelling out] and layed upon a floor 
or canvass to dry before thrashing. The yield is about 
twenty bushels per acre, on good soil; and if well cleaned, 
the seed brings about $3 per bushel in the eastern cities. 
Messrs. French & Davis of Albany, advertise in the Culti- 
vator, to nay $3 50 for the black: the white is worth less 
for manufacturing purposes. The greatest objection to the 
cultivation of mustard, is the great difficulty of extirpating 
the seeds from the land. Some of them will lic dormant for 
many years, and spring up whenever the ground is stirred. | 
Much of the seed sold in country places as black mustard, 
is the charlock or wild mustard—a worthless article. 

OSIER WILLOW. 

Tue Osrer or Basket Witiow, (Salix visinalis,) 
may be advantageously cultivated in the vicinity of large 
towns, especially in connexion with prisons and work-hou- 
ses, Where the material would furnish useful employment | 
for the inmates. Several plantations exist near New York ; 
but large quantities of the osier, and manufactured willow | 
work are constantly imported. The osier requires wet soil, 
and needs very little attention. [See Cultivator, vol. x, 
1843.] 











Wheat Culture. 


There is no subject that we can offer our readers at the 
present tine, of so much importance, or in which they;feel 
so much interest as that of WHEAT cuLTURE. ‘The wheat 
crop engages more of their thoughts and labor, and affords 
them more profit than any other, if not more than all others 
together. We therefore need offer no apologies for the large 
share of our columns devoted to this subject; especially at 
the present time, when information respecting it may imme- 
diately prove of the greatest practical importance. 

Did space permit, we should be happy to lay before our 
readers, the entire essay of Gen. Harmon, on the Varieties 
of Wheat; and also that of J. J. Tuomas, on the Diseases 
and Insects injurious to the Wheat Crop, as published in 
the recen; volume of Transactions of the State Society.— 
But as we cannot give them entire, we shall abridge them, 
by omitting such portions as are of the least value to the far- 
mers of Western New York. 

The essay of Gen. Harmon notices thirty varieties of 
wheat, all of which he has tried, or known cultivated in 
this state: but as many of these are very little known, 
and not recommended for general culture, we only copy his 
remarks on the more valuable and important kinds. Eb. 


“Essay on the Varieties of Wheat cultivated in the 
State of New York, 


By RAWSON HARMON Jr., Wheatland, Monroe County. 





Wuire Fuinr.—The origin of this valuable variety is 
not certainly known. It is claimed that it was introduced | 





into New Jersey from Spain in 1814, and from thence 


spread through many of our wheat-growing distriets, ltis 
likewise claimed to have been brought from the Black Sea 
into New York about the sametime. The SUpposition that 
it originated in the town of Rome, Onedia county, in thig 
State, where it was called Mud Flint, from having been 
found growing on muck soil, is not entitled to serious Con. 
sideration. Its first appearance in Western New-York wa 
about twenty-five years since. 

The strongest probability is, that it was first broughy 
from the Black Sea into this State. Its origin is of Jegs in. 
portance than the proper appreciation of its value to the 
cultivator. It is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
most valuable varieties that has been introduced to the wheat 
growers of the Northern States. 

Description.—The chaff is whiter than in most yay. 
ties. A few short and soft beards are found in the Upper 
end of the heads, which are inclined to droop somewhat like 
the heads of barley. The straw may be said to be of mee 
dium length, and not as large as the straw of common ry. 
rieties. At the root, it is more solid, and of a Wiry ap. 
pearance,being more stiff and not as subject to lodge as when 
it was first introduced. ‘The heads are not long, but gener. 
ly well filled, with from thirty to forty kernels in each head, 
The kernel is of a white flinty appearance, and very solid 
with a thin bran; the berry is of good size; the straw js 
very white and of a bright appearance ; having less Jef 
on the straw than any other variety I have had under cu}tj. 
vation. ‘There is one peculiarity about this varicty not met 
with in any other with which I am acquainted: 
that is, the tenacity with which the berry adheres to the 
chaff in its chamber. It must be very ripe, to waste by 
shelling, when cut, and when thrashed but little of the 
chaff is separated from the straw. The only objection to 
this variety when first introducod, was, that it was difficult 
to tread it out with horses, or beat it out with the flail; and 
then the white caps adhered so closely to the kernel, that it 
was frequently complained of by the millers. But on the 
introduction of thrashing machines, this objection was en- 
tirely removed, for in passing through the machine, the 
chaff is completely torn from the berry. That which was 
formerly a strong objection, is now considered a decided ad- 
vantage, as it does not suffer by standing until it is fully 
ripe, and gives the wheat-grower more time to secure his 
crop without loss. 

Vhen it was first introduced, it was mostly Sought for to 
sow after corn, or on land not well prepared, and on thin 
and light soils—seldom being affected by the frost of winter, 
except on some bleak points where the snow is off most of 
tie winter, or where the snow would blow on and remain 
in heavy drifts till late in the spring—where, in fact, no vas 
riety, that we have introduced, could succeed. 

This variety has withstood the Hessian fly better than 
any other now cultivated. The solidness of the strawat 
the root gives the fly less chance of destroying it, as itis 
not as easily eaten off when the berry is filling—the time 
when wheat is most injured by the fly.* Some of the 
stalks of this variety will be so eaten as to fall down, yet 
mature the berry; while in other varieties, after it has fall 
en from the injury of the fly,'the greater part of it fails to 
mature. ” 

The hard and flinty berry is not easily affected by the 
rains, and it is consequently less subject to grow from ex 
posure in an unfavorable harvest than other varieties. | 
have never known it to grow while standing in the field, 
and seldom while standing in the shock: but when com- 
mitted to the earth it vegetates very readily. Some have 
supposed that by thrashing it in a machine, many kernels 
are injured so that they willnot vegetate. I havefi requently 
thrashed a few bushels with a flail, and sown it side by side 
with that thrashsd by the machine; and have not yet be 
come satisfied that the threshing with the machine has 
proved injurious to wheat intended for seed. 

Tur Amovnt or Seep anp Time or Sowina.—There 
is some difference in opinion as to the quantity required to be 
sown to the acre: First we must take into consideration the 
soil, its quality, [on that much depends] and the time of so¥- 
ing—on clay loam soils, the first week in September is the 
best time for this section of the State. It is important © 





* Here isa slight mistake: It is found, on close examination, 
that the fly, or rather the larra of the fly, cease their ravages before 
the formation of the berry, and change to the pupa state ; 10 wh 
state, they are found, in appearance like grains of filax-seed, at 
time the berry is filling. See remarks on page 69 of this paper 
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Jess liable to be injured by deep snows. Here one bushel 
of seed to the acre, is as good as wore on soils in good con- 
dition: if sown ten days later, add one peck more seed per 
acre. On sandy, gravelly loams, the second week in Scp- 
tember, is the time most favorable for sowing: if earlier, 
the fly is very apt to affect it, so as to dimiaish the crop.— 
Wheat, on such soils, appears to suffer more from the fly, 
than on clay soils. On these soils, one bushel per acre : 
andif the soil is not in good condition, one peck more 
should besown. The White Flint spreads or tillers more 
than the common varieties: and when I have sown a bush- 
eland a half the second week in September, it was too 
thick, the straw fine, the heads short, and the berry not 
as large and fine as it would have been, if one peck less 
had been sown tothe acre. There is one advantage in 
sowing thick on soils where it is subject to be affected by 
rust ; it will ripen two or three days earlier. That is an 
important consideration on soils unfavorable to the early ri- 
pening of wheat. 

Yieip per Acre.—Whilethis kind of wheat hasbeen re- 
ceived generally with great favor, as one of themost product- 
ive varicties, the shortness of its head has by some been 
thought an objection. I believe the head is as large in pro- 
portion to the size of the straw as the other varieties. ‘The | 
amount per acre here, on common soils, is from twenty to 
it frequently exceeds that on strong | 








twenty-five bushels ; 
soils, and in some instances has reached thirty, thirty-five, | 
and forty bushels per acre. In one instance in this town, 
twelve apres produced 643 bushels, being fifly-four bushels 
to the acre; and the greatest yield ever known in this coun- 
ty, 6843-60 bushels per acre, was from seed, one half 
White Flint, the other half of Red-Chaff Bald. 

Irs Quatity.—This variety is held in high estimation 
wherever it has been introduced. ‘The millers give it the 
preference over all others, Its white flinty character and 
heavy berry make it tell in the half bushel—the pure wheat 
weighing from 63 to 67 pounds to the bushel. When cut 
before fully ripe, it is from one to three pounds heavier per 
bushel, than when fully ripe. 

Tus Time or Ccrrinc.—To be the most valuable for 
millers, wheat should be cut as soon as the berry has passed 
from its milky to its doughy state. Wheat, cut then, con- 
tains more of the gluten and less starch ; if suffered to stand 
till the berry becomes hard, the gluten is diminished, and 
the starch is increased, which reduces the quantity and 
quality of flour ; but for seed it should never be cut till ful- 


ly ripe. Starch is more valuable in its early vegetation than 
t y fo} 

the gluten. 
QvantTITY aND QuvatitY or FLour.——The White 


Flint wheat is the most valuable variety that has been in- 
troduced into Western New York, for the quantity and 
quality of its flour. Its soft mellow feel, and its richness, 
gives it the preference over flour made from any other va- 
riety. Several of the New York papers have noticed the 
fancy brands in the season past. The Journal of Com- 
merce of Nov. 3, 1843, gives the following description of 
fancy brands: 

“ Cuotce Branps.—A few vears ago, there were several 
of the Genesee millers, whose flour, running a little above 
the inspection standard, was termed Fancy Brands, and 
sold at a York shilling above standard brands; but more 
recently that distinction has been surpassed by one much 
wider, and has ceased to be regarded. There are now sev 
eral mills in the Genesee country, and in Ohio, which make 
flour quite above the standard brands. It commands four, 
and even six shillings more in the market. 

This fancy flour is not often quoted ir the price current, 
but is eagerly sought for by those acquaintid with it, and 
ought to be by all Americans who would like to be con- 
scious that their bread and pastry are rather better than 
any of the Princes of the Old World can command. We 
have used several of these fancy brands, the best of which 
we see is marked on the head, Hiram Smith, Wheatland, 
Genesee. This brand took the first premium at the late 
fair, and the biscuit made of it testify that the committee 
made no mistake. The standard brands of Genesee, Ohio 
an.l Michigan, are all excellent: but these fancies, for do. 
mestic use, we must think, surpass them more in quality 
than in price.” 

The New York Tribune of November 13, 1843, in noti- 
cing the market, says : 


“‘ The first premium of the American Institute has been 


best mills in the country, with a new and superior smut- 
machine of his own construction, and being located in the 
vicinity where the While Flint Wheat is most exclusively 
cultivated—with such materials, he could hardly fail ef 
standing unrivalled in the market.” 


variety. 
White Flint, and sowing on a sandy, gravelly loam soil, 
intermixed with limestone. The seed has been prepared 
by brining and liming. The berry has become larger, of 
more uniformity in size, bran very thin, and the flour the 
same as the White Flint. 
four to the bushel, and the yield of flour is superior to any 
other. 
held in the highest estimation. ‘The last three years I have 
sold extensively for seed. The past year, I have had or- 
ders for it frora seven different States, the District of Co- 


given the greatest satisfaction. In August, 1842, I sold J. 
Cook of Byron, Genesee county, 47 bushels for seed.— 


says he commenced sowing his wheat the 7th of September. 


Mr. Smith being a practical miller, having one of the 


“ImMrrovep Wuite Fiint.—This is claimed as a new 
It was obtained by careful selection from the best 


My seed wheat weighs sixty- 


Where I have sold for seed, it has universally been 


lombia, and Canada: And where it has been tried it has 


In a communication from him, dated Oct. 28, 1843, he 


The wheat came up quick, looked well all the fall, stood 
the winter well, and grew well till harvest, and the pro- 
duct was 33 bushels per acre : the quality was very fine. I 
sold over six hundred bushels for seed, at one dollar per 
bushel ; and had I been at uome, I think I could have sold 
every bushel of it for seed, at that price—1254 bushels.— 
We have had it ground for family use, and better flour I 
never saw. It has fully answered my expectations, and 1 
am highly pleased with it. I think it would have given a 
greater product, had I not sown it so thick. I sowed five 
pecks to the acre, and it was much too thick. I sowed last 
year sixty-five acres with your Improved Flint, Indiana, 
and Hutchinson wheat, and I shall get about two thousand 
bushels ; the Flint yielded a little the most.” 
A wheat-grower on the east shore of the Chesapeake, 
Maryland, to whom I had sent sixty-three bushels of seed, 
says it had a better berry, and gave a better yield than any 
other, and he had sold nearly every bushel of the product 
for seed. 
I carried a bag of my Improved Flint to Hiram Smith’s 
mill: he has ground it, and in a note, dated Dec. 12, 1843, 
hesays: ‘ The bag of wheat you left to be ground, con- 
tained two bushels and eighteen pounds. It has produced 
one hundred and six and a half pounds of flour, and thir- 
ty-one pounds of bran and midJlings, loss half a pound.— 
It was too small an amount to give a fair test of its yield.— 
From one hundred bushels of such wheat, I am confident 
I can make twenty-four anda half barrels of superfine 
flour.” 
“ Kentucky WHuilTE-BEaRDED, better known in West- 
ern New York as Hutchinson, or bearded flint, or Cana- 
da flint—was introduced into Cayuga county by Mr. 
Hutchinson, and has been sown extensively the last five 
years, and now is the favorite variety with many. The 
two years that I have tried it, it has not equalled the im- 
proved flint. On clay soils, or where wheat is late in ri- 
pening, it may be valuable, as it is supposed to ripen earlier 
than other varieties. 
With me, when sown on the same soils, and at the same 
time with my flint, it has not ripened any sooner. 
This is a white-chaff bearded wheat, heads short and 
heavy, [it is called club wheat in some sections] and well 
filled, with a short, white, round berry, weighing from 60 
to 65 to the bushel. The berry being short, packs close in 
the half bushel, yields flour of good quality, but will not 
come up to the improved flint. Bran is thicker and more 
brittle, and will not admit of being ground as close ; if it is, 
the flour is more specky, exhibiting small particles of bran. 
If it is not cut before fully ripe, there is a loss in harvesting. 
for it shells very easy. Every touch of the long stiff beard 
shells itout. It stools or tillers out but little, requiring from 
one and a half to two bushels of seed per acre. The straw 
is stiff, and seldom lodges. On river flats and rich soils, 


“Inpiana Wueat.—This variety was introduced isom 
the State that bears its name. White chaff, bald; berry, 
white and large; bran thin; the berry not as flinty as the 
white flint, having more of the appearance of the improved 
flint; sume of the best quality weighing sixty-four to the 
bushel, producing flour of superior quality and quantity ; 
straw is larger and longer than the white flint; ripens about 
three days sooner, shells easy, so that there is considerable 
loss if it remains in the field till fully ripe. It is well adapt- 
ed to strong soils. On the farm of J. Cook, of Byron, it 
has averaged thirty bushels per acre for ten years; but with 
me it has not proved as well as the flint. Its early ripen- 
ing makes it valuable on late soils. This grain the insects 
have attacked more than the flint, and it is more liable to 
be winter-killed.” 

“Soure’s Wueat.—In the first volume of the New 
Genesee Farmer, this variety of wheat is noticed as being 
discovered, or a few heads being found, in a field of white 
flint, by Jonathan Soule, of Perinton, in this county.— 
From the best information I can obtain of its first introduc- 
tion into this State, Judge Soule, of Onondaga county, ob+ 
tained it at Washington. 

It appears to be a mixed variety ; about one-half is a red 
chaff, the other half white-chaff bald. ‘l'his appears to be 
», valuable variety ; the heads are large, five kernels abreast 
in a chamber; berry beautiful white, bran thin, yielding 
flour well, and of a good quality. This is claimed as an 
early variety: it has not proved so with me. It ripens the 
same as thé white flint. In favorable seasons it will give 
heavy yields. It is not so hardy as some varieties: it is 
more subject to winter-kill. The straw is of a good size, 
and rather stiff, holding up its large and heavy heads well. 
It is not extensively cultivated, except in Wayne county. — 
It has been considerably sought for the past season for seed. 
I believe it has not been sufficiently tested to admit it as 
the main crop.” 

“Virainta, Waite May.—I received this variety from 
Virginia, six years ago. It is a white chaff, bald, much re- 
sembling the white flint in its growth and straw; the heads 
are more clumped ; the beriy standing out more, and shells 
easier. ‘The berry is not as white as when I received it, 
having more of a red, and very hard and flinty appearance; 
weighing from 63 to 66 to a bushel; bran of a medium 
thickness; producing flom of a good quality. The first 
two years I had it under cultivation, it was equal to the 
white flint, Since then, in field culture,it has not succeed- 
ed as well. The last three years, I have sown it only in 
my experiment field. Its early maturing would make it 
valuable. It has not been affected with rust since I had it 
under cultivation, ripening six or eight days earlier than 
common varieties. For many years this favorite variety 
was extensively cultivated in Maryland and Virginia, and 
the high credit oftheir flour was established from this vari- 
ety of wheat. It has now nearly disappeared there, having 
given way to more hardy varieties, producing flour of infe- 
rior quality.” 

“ WueatLanD Rep.—This is a new variety, which I 
originated from the Virginia May. It is a red chaff, bald, 
heads of medium length, and well filled with a red berry, 
weighing 66 to the bushel, and producing flour of good qual- 
ity. This is a very hardy variety; straw of good size and 
very bright; it has the quality of the Virginia May in its 
early ripening. It has stood our severe winters as well as 
the most hardy variety I have tested. I believe it is one of 
the most valuable kinds that can be introduced on soils 
where other varieties are subject to rust. The four yearsthat 
I have tested it, it has had no appearanceof rust. Its red ber- 
ry is‘objectionable. I know ofno red wheat thatis equal tothe 
white in quality or quantity of its four; the bran being 
thicker, and will not admit of being ground as close.” 

“ Hume’s Wuarre Wueat.—This is a new variety ob- 
tained by Major Hume of Riga; it was selected from a field 
of flint, three years since; being larger in its growth, and 
ripening earlier ; it is a beautiful white wheat, berry large, 
bran thin, much resembling the improved flint in every re- 
spect, except that it shells easier. It is hardy, and thus far 





when the common varieties would lodge,’ this will not get 





awarded to the sample of Hiram Smith’s flour, exhibited 


appears to be a valuable variety. I shall give it a fair trial.” 
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New ®enesee Farmer. 


The poet says, ‘*‘ Who would be tree, themselves must 
strike the blow :’’ so with the farmers: if they would 
have their profession receive that patronage from govern 





ROCHESTER, AUGUST, 1844. 








i D. L.,—on Porkmaking, arrived a little too late- 
good for next month. 


C.,—on Plows and Plowmaking, is rather too long, but 


we'll hear him. 


Answers to several letters have been delayed by our ab- 


sence the past month. 





Gen. Harmon’s Seep Wueat.—Having devoted so 
much of this number of our paper to the subject of wheat, 
and copied a large portion of Gen, Harmon’s essay on the 
subject, we will take this occasion to advise those of our 
readers who wish a perfect article of seed wheat, to send 
their orders to Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, Monroe Co. 
Having closely inspected his fields, in company with the 
Committee on Farms, a short time before harvest, we can 
testify to the purity of the kinds, and the perfect. freedom 
from chess and other fonl stuff. His White Flint, in par- 
ticular, will be found remarkably fine. Gen. H. charges 
25 cents per bushel more than the current market price, to- 
gether with cost of barrels, it for shipping to a distance. 





Lecrurrs on Cuemistry.—Dr. E. M. Moore, of this 
city, proposes to commence a course of lectures on chemis- 
try, early in September, This will afford a good opportu- 
nity fur farmers’ sons, residing near the city, to obtain a 
knowledge of chemistry—so repid'y becoming essential tu 
enlightened and successful agriculture. We can speak 
with the utmost confidence of the ability of the lecturer. 





CaTaLocue oF THE BurraLo Ncrsery.—Mr. B. Hodge 
has published a very neat, comprehensive catalogue of fruit 
trees, plants, shrubs, &c., in his nursery at Buffulo. Mr. 
Hodge has taken great pains to become familiar with the 
names and characters of the different kinds of fruit; and 
having bearing trees on his premises, of nearly all the 
kinds in his catalogue (which are very numerous) he is able 
to test their comparative merits, and avoid mistakes &c, 
The catalogue is so arranged, as in very little space to 
give a doseription of each variety named. He has also ad- 
ded some judiczious remarks on transplanting trees, and 
cultivating fruit, &c. 





A rine Earty Appte.—Mr. J. E. Tompkins, of Bata- 
via, gave us an apple from his garder, the other day, which 
exceeds in size and beauty a.y other kind within our know- 
ledge, that ripens so early, It was froma young tree which 
was on the place when he purchased, and he did not know 
the name or origin of it. On examination and inquiry, we 
are convinced itis the Red Astracun of the English. It is 
decribed by Lindley as a very beautiful and valuable early 
apple originating in Sweden. Kenrick describes it correct- 
ly, asan eminently beautiful and very early apple, of medi- 
um size, [it is above medium size for a summer apple] 
nearly globular, of a rich crimson color, covered with fine 
bloom. The flesh is white, crisp, and juicy, of agreeable 
flavor. The tree [of vigorous, npright growth, and] very 
productive. A new Russian variety, which proves fine with 
us.” It appears to be as early as the Yellow Harvest. 





ment which is justly its due, they must ¢hemselces arise 
in their strength and demand it. We would not have 
government, either sta’e or national, single out any par- 
ticular interest as the obj ct of its bounty, to the exciusion 
of otbers—but government shoud bear in mind that, (in 
the truthful languave o! another, ) when it givesto AGri- 
CULTURE, it gives to all. 


MeCormick’s Virginia Reaping Machine. 

This machine, which we have seen favorab'y noticed in 
southern papers, was exhibited, in operation, in this city a 
few days since. We were absent from town at the time, 
but we learn from thoxe who witnessed its performance, 
that it gave good satisfaction. We ulso learn that the right 
for this county was purchased by some mechanics of Brock- 
port, who will commence its manufacture. The following 
is the report of the committee on the performance of the 





machine: 

We, the subscribers, having been appointed a committee 
to report on the operative qualities of Mr. McCormick's 
Reaping Machine, by a large number of gentlemen cun- 
vened agreeable tu notice in the public journals, to see the 
operation, agree on the following points, as exhibited to us 
in its operations during the cutting of three acres of stout 
wheat, on very uneven, stony, and stumpy ground, 

By timing the machine, without the knowledge of the dri- 
ver, we found it was cutting at the rate of one acre in 27 
minutes—or about two acres per hour. It was easily driv- 
| en by two horses, and operated by two men—one to drive 
the team, and one to rake off the bundles—in which form 
the wheat was deposited on the ground as fast as seven or 
eight men could bind. The machine cnts the grain cleaner 
than we have ever seen it done by either cradle or sickle, 
| even when considerably lodg:d or crnmpled. 

The only possible drawback to its p-rfection as a reaping 
| machine, in our opinion, is in the difficulty of depositing the 
| grain in good form for biuding—-whether frum the necessity 
of the case, or from want of practice in the persons who at- 
tended to that duty, the committee are not prepared to say. 

The machine seems tu be well and substantially built; is 
simple in its construction, and easily repaired by the ordi- 
nary mechanics of the country ; and from the brief obser- 
vation we lave had of its operations, we are free to say, that 
we think it a great labor saving machine; and from its 
small cost in comparison with other machines, cannot fail of 
becoming an important instrument in all the grain growing 


i 








regions. 


L. B. LANGWORTHY, MOSES LONG, 

JACOB GOULD, H. K. JEROME, 

HENRY M. WARD, H. HUNTER, aud others 
Rochester, July 17, 1844. 


Arnold’s Portable Grain Mill. 

This is a machine for grinding Indian corn, and other 
grain for feeding, without the trouble of going to mill. It 
is smal] and portable—not very expensive—and as far as 
we can judge without seeing it in operation, we should think 
it very efficient for the purpose intended. The grinding 
parts consist of two cast iron plates—~one circular, and the 
other half a circle, placed vertically, with the faces dress- 
ed similar to a mill-stone; the circular plate to be driven 
at the rate of about two hundred and fifty revolutions per 








Tue New Exctanp Farmer entered upon its twenty- 
third volume the past month, and comes out with a new cap | 
and a clean face, giving it quite a cheerfui and healthy louk. 
It is pleasing, in these times of change and rivalry, to see | 
the pioneers in the cause, like this and the Amevican Far- 
mer, holding on the even tenor of their way—increaxing in 
vigor and usefulness as they attain to the ripeness of man- 
hood. May they never manifest any other symptoms of old 
age than the increase of wisdom and influence. 





Div you reap 17 ?—For fear that some of our readers | 
may have laid last month's Farmer aside fur a more Jvisure | 
time, or omitted to read the article headed ‘* New York 
Agricultural School,’’ we will just call their attention to it | 
now, by the following extract from the remarks of the edi- 


tor of the New Engiand Farmer, on inserting it in his 


paper: 

‘* To eve-y sentiment eontained in the prticle we res 
pend ahearty amen. We wish American farmers and 
American agriculture had a host ot such abvocates as Dr. 
Lee. Were this the case, lawyer influence would not 
long predominate in onr national anu Siate councils, and 
thwart measures proposed wo benefit the farming interest. 





minute, by means of a belt. With a grinder 13 inches in 
diameter, Mr. Arnold assured us it would grind three 
bushels per hour. He intends to exhibit the mill in opera- 
tion at the state fair at Poughkeepsie. 


Interesting Report on the Study of Agriculture in 
Schools, ke, 

We have received, from the Secretary, a pamphlet con- 

taining the list of premiums and regulations for the State 

Fair at Poughkeepsie, together with a very spirited and in- 





| teresting report from th: Committee (Hon. Joun Greic, 


chairman) on Books and Essays—particularly in reference 
to the introduction of the study of agriculture into common 
schools, and a suitable texc-book for that purpose. In this 
report are included letters and remarks from a large num- 
ber of well-known advocates of improvement in education 
and agriculture: viz., S.S. Randall, T. Romeyn Beck, D. 
P. Gardner, A. J. Prime, J.J. Tiomas, Daniel Lee, T. C. 
Peters, L. B. Langworthy, Sanford Howard. M. B. Bate- 
ham, and Gerrit S:nith. of this State ; Henry Barnard, of 
Connecticut ; and the editors of the Boston Couricr, Bos- 


400 Cultivator, and Massachusetts Plowman. 


We regret that this report was not received in time for 
us to give extracts from it this month. We regard it as the 
most important ducument that has been issued from tha 
press in a long time, and one that will jead to results morg 
beneficial than can readily be conceived of 

It will be seen by the fullowing notice. that a Premium of 
$100 is offered by the State Society for the best text-book of 
agriculture forthe use of schools. (We are happy to learg 
that our friend Lex intends to be a competitor; and we 
know of no ove more likely to be sucessful. ) 

The Committee of Publication, in accordance with the 
sentiments ex pressed by many friends of the cause, here. 
by suggest a further Premium of One Hundred Dullars to 
the author of the best Tez¢ Book on Agriculture, tor the 
use of Schools. This premium, added to those already 
specified, wiil be awarded at the Annual Meeting ot the 
State Society in January, 1815; and manuscripts should 
be sen. to the Recurding Secretary belore he first of that 
month—at wich time also, other manuseripis designed 
for competition, should be sent in. Tie hundred dol. 
lar premiums are exclusive of copy-right; and the Com 
mutiee will afford all practicable assistance to the authors 
in procuring the publication of their respective works, 

It would afford the Committee satiofaccion to bear the 
v ews of any friends of the cause; aud euch expressions 
of opinion are respectfully invited from individuals and 
societies to whom Cypies of this pam »hlet are d.rected, 

Toe Com-nittee, before conciud:ng this note, must ex. 
precs the gratification excited by the promptness with 
which tuey bive been turn:sbed witb the views of many 
intelligent frends on the points embra ed in the Cucular, 
conceruing Text Books for Schools and Libraries. And 
attention is now invoked to the propriety of rendering Ag- 
ricalture and Horticulture subjects of study and exercise 
in the Sta‘e Normal School wh.ch is now going into op. 
eration at Albany. Tue traning of teachers in this great 
model school may be made largely serviceable in diffusing 
Agricultural knowledge through tae whole Common 
Scavul system, and the thousands of District L braries, 

JOHN GREIG, 
Ch'n of Com. of Publication. 

Henry O'Rettry, Secretary. 


Horticulture in Cleveland. 


We made a hasty trip to Ohio, the past month, and 
should like to notice in detail, some things we ubserved on 
the way; but we find our space will not permit. At Cleve- 
land we were giatified to find a spirited Horticu!tural Soci- 
ety in operation. It was organized the past spring, and 
has already done much by its weekly exhibitions, &c., to 
awaken interest in the delighttul and useful pursuit of hor- 
ticulture, If the inhabita:ts of that beautiful city consult 
their own interests and enjoyment, they will give this soci- 
ety their hearty co-operation. Witha climate so favorable 
for the production of fruit, and a well adapted situation, &c. 
for the display of taste, there can be no good reason why 
Cleveland should not become as celebrated for its gardens 
of choice fruits and ornamental shrubs and flowers, as it is 
for its beauty of location and scenery. 

Messrs. McIntosh § Co.'s Nursery, although only 
three years established, already covers 10 or 12 acres, and 
contains a very large collection of fruit trees and other nur- 
sery productions, with a good green house, and a fine lot of 
plants and flowers. Mr. McIntosh was several years in the 
employ of the Messrs. Thorburn on Long Island, and ap- 
pears to understand his business thoroughly. He is very 
successful in growing strawberries for market, and intends 
to enlarge this department of his business. We were sur- 
prised to witness the improvements he has made in his 
grounds the past year. His crops are remirkably thrifty, 
and the ground free from weeds, excepting one portion 
which we failed to remember after he promised to send usa 
plant from each of his three beautiful kinds of double Mich- 
igan Roses. 

Mr. Cable's Fruit Garden and Nursery, is about three 
miles from the city on the Pittsburg road. This was com- 
menced about fifteen years ago, mainly for the purpose of 
growing fruit for market. It is the best cultivated and 
most profitable fruit garden we have seen in a long time.— 
It is well stocked with trees of the different kinds of fruit 
adapted tothe climate. Of cherries in particular, Mr. Ca- 
ble has a large number of trees (about 100) in full bearing, 
and of remarkably vigorous growth. These are so product- 
ive, that he has realized nearly one thousand do!lars from 
the sale of cherries alone, this season. The trees stand 23 
feet apart, and the gronnd between is kept constantly mel- 
lowand free from weeds, by frequently stirring with a har- 
row or cultivator. He does not approve of growing any 
kind of crops among fruit trees ; and the appearance of his 
orchards affords conclusive evidence that he is correct. 
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Mr. Cable has also a good nursery containing a general as- | mists have notdreamed. The only way however, in which 

riment of yarng trees. these eaters of surplus pate are to be found is by en- 
- ina a. Reenteies’ o» be dee Best couraging the Aris, Mechanies, and manufactures, till 

Professor Kirtland, ie acknowledge the natural balance ina nation, between production and 
Thomas of Ohio. Hedoubtless possesses more knowledge, | eongumption is arrived at. Great Britain has gone beyond 
respecting the varieties of fruit, and their cultivation in the} that mark. We have not arrived at it. She cannot feed 
Western States, than anyotherman. Inadditionto which, | her people We con raise fur more than will feed ours. 
be is an enthusiast in most departments of natural science, To be independent these consumers must he anong our- 


“ : . . | selves; and hence every cotton mill, foundry, furnace, 
and is at the sume time actively engaged in the duties of coal inine, carpenter’s shop, or sboemnker’s so: is just 
his profession. His residence is about six miles west of| so much clear gain to the American farmer. He grows 
Cleveland, on the lake road ; a beautiful situation and rap-| reb by every new mouth that opens teat his wheat, beef, 


idly exhibiting evidences of the taste and horticultural skill and pork. The interest ot the farmer and manutacturer 
are completely identitied, and they can no more be legally 


of its proprietor. His extensive collection of fruit trees, separated than man and wife. 


jst beginning to bear, will be a great benefit to that portion 
of the State, We were disappointed in not meeting the Col. Randall’s Merino Sheep. 
professor ; we wished particularly to inquire when we may} We find in the Cortiand Whig, an editorial notice of the 
expect to see the work on fruits which he or some one for product ard sale of wool, from a small flock of Merino 
him. has promised th» horticultural public. sheep, belonging to H. S. Randall, Esq. We have full 
Mr. Hmg'ton's Green-house anl Flower Garden is| confidence in the truth of the statements, and believe that 
situated on Superior street, and is an ornament to that por-| the writer pays no more than a deserved compliment to the 
tion of thecity. The grounds are limited, but neatly kept, sheep and their owner. Facts like these, showing results 
and filled with beautiful flowers. Mr. H. grows large | jp + cash,’ ace arguments that can be understood aud appre- 
quantities of house plants, and sends them to different pla-| ciated by farmers at the present time. Our readers have 
ces around the lakes for sale. not forgotten the spirited discussion in our pages, a few 
The Cleveland Seed Store, by John Stair, appears ad-| months since, in which these sheep and their proprietor, 
equate to the wants of the place, and its proprietor seems | were somewhat conspicuous. That controversy, it will be 
to have secured the confidence as wel] as patronage of the remembered, was provoked by a little bit of fun on our 
community. The strawberries which he advertises in this part; and believing that we owe the Colonel some, fr the 





* paper, are said to resemble, somewhat, the Methven, but) amusement and instruction he furnished os and our read- 


are more productive, higher flavored, and of firmer text-| ers, we insert this as an offset, for what he termed our 
ure. Mr. Stafford informed us that they were brought to “pure mischief.” 


him from Engiand by a gardener, who said they came from “ Proritante Sueer.—Henry S. Randal! Exq., of Cort- 
the garden of the Duke of Sussex; that they were a new va-/ land, has a flock including lambs, of 60 full blooded merino 
riety, highly prized, but he did not know their name. sheep. Their fleeces this season averaged a trifle over 5 
Nuisances.--Cleveland, we have said, is a beautiful ci- pounds of thoroughly washed clean wool, entirely destitute 
: : ‘ ofany gum excepting the dark crust on the «xtremities of a 
ty, and so it really is: but no thanks are due, for this, ©) fw of them, and this woo! sold readily to Dickson & Hib- 
the city authorities, or the community in general, whose | bard of that place, for 48 cents per pound, cash. There 
will they serve. For surely, if they had the least moity of! were no wethers in the flock, and there were but two 
good taste, or a decent rezard for the reputation of the place — » — theaverege. = . 
sectite ant aii alt Gn nents ahem | smaller and exceedingly choice lot of yearlings and 
abroad, and the hea:th anc —— *| two year old ewes’ fleeces, averaged the extraordinary 
they never would suffer the lower part of the city to pre-| amount of 5 pounds 10 ounces to the fleece. A two year 
sent such a disgusting spectacle as it dees. Here, the) old buck (from which more than half a pound had been ta- 


muititude of strangers guing to and from the steamboats, | ken in samples,) sheared 9 pounds 12 ounces. We under. 
are carried through a long street, where wretched tenements | stand these sheep have been selected by Mr. Randall, with 

eae ee ae |; much care from the best flocks of this State and New Eng- 
with squallid inhabitants, filthy gutters, and vast heaps of land, and are not probably now surpassed, or hardly equal- 
fermenting stable manure, combine to produce sights and | Jed by any flock in the United States. Their winter keep 
sounds and smells that cannot fail to make a more lasting | (a question of some interest in counexion with such an enor- 
mous product of wool,) we learn on inquiry to have been as 
follows:—60 sheep fed hay merning and night—at noon 
daily received three bundles of oats and barley until Christ- 





impression on the senses ot strangers, than all the beauty 
of which the city can boast; especially, if they pass there 





in the evening of a hot day in summer. mas, after which they received four bundles of oats, They 
o : received no hay at noon thronghour the winter. The grain 
The Wheat-erop in Ohio. was cut greenish and was considerably shrunken. This, 





, : with a comfortable shed and plenty of pure water. constitu- 
The farmers of Ohio seem determined that their state | ted their entire keep, Mr. Randall reared 102 per cent. of 


shall not loose the honor of producing more wheat than a-! jambs! 
ny other state in the union. The immense surplus from! We wish more of our farmers possessed such sheep.” 
Ohio materially affects the price of wheat and flour in all For the New Genesee Farmer. 


parts of the country; and hence, all are interested in ob- Prospect of Prices for Farmers’ Productions. 
taining i atio m that quarter. he 
ng informati " fro , q : = The present crop of wheat is said to be larger by many 
In our recent trip to Ohio, we did not visit any part of]... . 7 
. millions of bushels, than the crop of any former year.— 
the best wheat region; but from what we saw and learned, nape . - ’ 
This is in part owing to the great surplus furnished by the 
we have no doubt of the correctness of the favorable reports nas ‘ ‘ ihe 
. | western prairies, but mainly to the increased production in 
we have seen, and that as a whole, the wheat crop of Ohio . : 8 
* the older states, particularly Ohio. The people of this 
the present season is greater than ever before. : : : : 
. 7a : , . great wheat growing state, stimulated by the high prices 
The editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle, on returning me ‘ ‘ fh 
Rages bene which immediately followed the construction of their ca- 
fron a recent excursion ir to the interior of the state, thus : . 
iinetinan timan stiches ieiiian dendiaaiaieieintth nals, have increased the surplus product of wheat alone, at 
p ‘ops, an U PTS :) 
ee P jeast, a hundred fold. How far the culture of whet has 


The wheat this year, ig as good, and more in quantity dal : ; ° 
than in any other year whatever. This result we arrive been stimulated by the delusive hope, that the tariff of 1843 


tt, both from what we saw and what we beard. A gen-| Would increase the prices at home it is impossible to say. 
eman informed us, that in Pike and Scioto counties there | It is, however, certain, that with the exception of wool, 
was more than four times the usual quantity of wheat | every agricultural staple has fatlen in price since the pas- 


In Meigs and Washington the quantity of wheat sown is , 

ge, and tue qualiy good. Here and there a tield is | 8° “ that law. It is to be hoped, therefore, that farm- 
musted, but not to such a degree as to materially injure | TS will no longer be cheated of their common sense, by 
the crop, The came general statements are made inotiver | the notion, that the prices of their products are to be in- 
Prionsof the state. Tue wheat crop of Ohvo in 1844} creased by legislation. Farmers have long had the staff in 
Will, theretore, in our opinion, be almost twenty millions | Guteune beniin Gn tit oom ad in Gaver of th 
Y bushels, which is an advance of twenty-hve per cent | el OW Bands; the tables are now turned in favor of the 
the evep of 133), no more than a proper allowance | mechanic and manufacturer ; but let the farmers be of good 
te the increased quan ity sown. About one half of this| cheer, the day is not distant when prices will be more equal. 
en millions of bushe's) is asuretus, If we suppose} The low price of farmers’ products, is the best, and only 


‘bat this crop brings an average ot 6') cents per bushel on- 
ae e ates permanent stimulus to the mechanic arts-—It is cheap liv- 











Y(. low price,) the result is 6 mil iorsof dollars! The 
ngle article of wheat, therefore, yields the state of Ohio | ing and low taxation alone, that has enabled ow manufac- 
rannua! jF-fit of ex miilions of doliars in specie, or | turers to become exporters, and to undersell the British 
“equivalent ‘I'ae S:ate even with its present population, | to the amount of millions in every foreign mark«ct. The 


Hn easily raise ciouble the present amount, so thar if the ical f th ies of lif d will 
rid will only find eaters for our flour, we will moke the | OW Prices oF the necessaries of life must, and will, sooner 


Old pay atoll to our granary, of which political econo. | or later, regulate the prices of manufactured articles; and 








if the farmer sells low, he will, at least, have the satisfac- 
tor. of buying cheap; the present unnatural discrepance, 
between manufactured fabrics and farmers’ produce, will, I 
presume, be of very short duration ? 8. W. 


CATTLE SHOWS FOR 1844, 
New York State, at Poughkeepsie, September 18 and 19. 
Chautauque County, Jamestown, September 25 and 26. 





Erie ” Buffalo, September 25 and 26. 
Genesee ° Batavia, September 25 and 26, 
Chemung “ Havana, October 2 and 3. 
Cortland “ Homer, October 2 and 3. 
Ontario ad Canandaigua, October 2 and 3. 
Wayne “ Lyons, October 2 and 3. 
Monroe “ Rochester, October 8 and 9. 
Orleans ee Albion, October 3. 





Wheat and Chess—Transmatation. 

Mr. Danigt Lex,—Some time last spring, my dangh- 
ter (Mrs. A. Coe) came into my shop, bringing a handful 
of wheat plants, which she had taken up on the edge of a 
small pond, in a wheat-field, where the frost had thrown 
up the wheat, so that it lay almost entirely on the top of the 
ground. On a very close examination, we found that the 
hull of a grain of wheat was sticking to every plant, in such 
a way as to remove all dout of the plants having grown 
from any other grain, These plants Mrs. Coe planted in 
her gurden, They all grew, and uniformly turned out to be 
wheat, except one plant, which produced several stalks of 
chess, as well as wheat. This plaut she herewith sends 
you, with a request that you will employ some scientific 
person to dissect it, in order to ascertain the certainty of 
their having grown from the same rvot. In doing this it 
will be well to consider, that the connecting root between 
the different stalks are often so minute as burdly to be dis- 
coverable ; and when the wheat is nearly ripe, they are 
sometimes entirely decayed. It may be worth mentioning, 
that on the edge of the pond from whence these plants were 
taken, where we expected an abundant crop of chess, there 
is very little to be found, 

Your correspondent, who doubts whether sheep will turn 
into calves, is welcume to indulge himself in bis scepticism; 
but on the subject of wheat turning to chess, we are not 
prepared to allow him the same liberty, without further ia- 
vestigution. 

Mrs. Coe, who takes your paper, wishes you to publish 
this letter, together with the resuit of vour examination, 
and any remarks you may think proper to make on the sub- 
ject. Yours respectfully, 

DAVID SOUDER. 

Tiffin, Seneca County, Ohio, July 34, 1844. 

Remarks —The foregoing letter, with the article refer- 
red to, neutly packed in a small box, were duly received by 
our friend Lee, at Buffalo; and on our return from the 
west, we assisted him in *‘ dissecting” carefully the bunch 
of roots. It consisted of about a dozen full-grown stalks 
of wheat, and three or four smallish ones of chess, with 
the roots firmly interwoven, so as to give the very natural 
appearance of originating from one common center. The 
chess stalks, however, came out from below, and curved 
around the side of the others, so as to indicate that they 
sprung up at a later period than the wheat. The rovts be- 
ing soaked in water, we separated them very carefully, 
without breaking a fibre, that we could perceive, and found 
no visible connection between the wheat and the chess. 
The wheat also separated into three distinct portions, as 
though from as many distinct seeds. It is possible that the 
connecting roots of the wheat had entirely decayed ; but we 
hardly think it probable. 

Our own opinion of the matter is. that several plants of 
wheat and one of chess, were pianted tugether. The chess 
was doubtless very small, and not perceived, or it might 
have been merely a grain of seed lodged among the roots of 
the wheat; or, if this will not be admitted, it is possible 
that the grain of chess had accidentally been deposited, 
with barn-yard manure or otherwise, in the ground where 
the wheat was planted. : 

We have had several specimens of wheat an! chess, 
growing apparently fiom the same root, presented to us re- 
cently ; but all of them were separated without finding any 
perceptible connection, One of these was brought several 
hundred miles, by a man who seemed very confident he had 
brought us a “ stumper,” and doubtless expected to receive 
our hundred dollar reward for his pains! We are not very 
flush of funds these times; but we don’t feel the least 
alurmed about losing the wager, and hope our friends will 
not hesitate to send on the prvof-specimens as svon a8 diss 
covered. 
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Wheat Growing. ¢ 
sects. 
among close and intelligent inquirers, is, that it is the re- 
sult of a minute species of fungus, the seeds of which are 
carried upward by the sap from the infected grain to the 


newly formed ears, and growing and multiplying rapidly, 


To the Readers of the Farmer—When we recollect 
that the true riches of all nations is labor, or the products 
of it—and at the head and support of ail those numerous 
classes of laborers, including the whole of community, stands 
agriculture, the products of which sustain and furnish all 
with the sustenance of life, although as to numbers, they 
are perhaps no more than a bare majority of the whole in 
our section of country, and including mankind at large, 
quite a minority, is it not strange that other occupations 
and interests should have their hundreds of news-papers 
and periodicals published to sustain them, for every one 
that is published in support, and for the improvement of 
agriculture? Even with us of Western New York: We 
are so luke-warm in our endeavors to obtain a knowledge 
of the improvements in the science of agriculture, that 
we suffer our paper !—yes, that valuable periodical, the Gen- 
esee Farmer, to become almost a tax on its publishers, 
when it is my decided opinion, that whoever cultivates half 
an acre of land, can make it profitable to pay fifty cents a 
year for it: for who could not raise two bushels more of 
potatoes by having its councils and admonitions? Friends 
of the farming interests who have taken it, and therefore 
know the value of this paper, let us each strenuously en- 
deavor, so to benefit community, as to obtain one new sub- 
scriber, at least. 

And now, friend Bateham, the importance of the sub- 
ject treated upon, is all the apology I shall make for a few 
words in reply to our esteemed friend, Wm. Garbutt ; whom 
I have long known and respected as an intelligent, and of 
course, a successful farmer; yet he comes out in the June 
number of the Genesee Farmer, with an idea which I think 
needs correcting—an idea not corroborated by the experi- 
ence of many of us, who cultivate wheat growing farms. 

He says, that sowing clover, and plastering it, with an 
intent to plow it under, as a green dressing for enriching 
the soil, for our great staple product—wheat, is a bad op- 
eration, as it tends to increase the quannty of straw, but 
My views are, that whatever tends to in- 
crease the growth of straw, and yet have it stand up, will 
also increase the quantity of wheat; at least, I have nev- 
er seen any that stood erect, which I thought was too great 
a growth to yield well. When-we reflect, that wheat is a 
plant which needs and partakes mere of carbonate of lime, 
than almost any other plant, and that plaster contains more 
of this ingredient than almost any other substance that we 
are in the habitof applying to jand, I confess I know of noth- 
ing much more appropriate in promoting its growth. 

We have the plaster, which is absorbed in the roots and 
lower branches of the clover while it is growing together, 
with a fresh supply to the crop of wheat in the spring, ad- 
ded to the fertilizing qualities of the decomposition, of per- 
haps, four’tons [in its green state] of clover, which is, or 
ought to be plowed in, together with, say four tons of 
roots of clover; which, [if Humphrey Davy’s experiments 
are corect, that timothy will yield six tons, ] we might cal- 
culate, that clover, being a tap-rooted plant, would yield 
seven or eight tons of roots to the acre; which enrich the 
soil very fast, and fit it for almost any crop desirable to 
grow in our section of country. Almost any land that will 
produce red clover, will grow good wheat. 

I am willing to hear the use of gypsum recommended 
and encouraged a thousand times, believing it greatly tends 
to increase the products of almost all kinds of vegetation. 
I mean, of course, on whatever soil it will operate; for 
perhaps we are all of us aware that it will do but little or 
no good on soils which naturally contain the most promi- 
nent component parts of plaster; such as lime, magnesia, 
&c. Those soils are clay and marl: but | am not willing 
to hear the use of it discouraged, except in a few insolated 
instances, as above. Say what you will in favor of the tem- 
perance cause, and discourage the use of intoxicating liquors 
as much as you will, and yet there will be too much of it 
used, and as respects the use of gypsum, vice versa. 

Thus much [and perhaps it is too much] I have been 
willing to say with all due deference to one of greater ex- 

rience and number of years ; and whether my friend or 

am in the right, it is important to have this matter prop- 
erly adjusted. JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


Hewyrietta, Monroe Co., 7th mo., 1844. 


SMUT IN WHEAT. 

[From J. J. Thomas’ Essay in Vol. Transactions.} 
Great diversity of opinion has prevailed relative to the 
cause of this disaster. Some have supposed it to originate 
from injuries or bruises of the young grain ; others, that it 
proceeds from a want of due impregnation ; others, again, 
have contended that it is caused by ari ulcer in the blossom, 
or by a morbid swelling of the ear; and several distinguish- 





* We think this is not a fair construction of Mr.Garbutt’s language. 
We did not understand him as decrying the use of clover and plas- 


effect their destruction. 


2d observers have insisted that it is the work or effect of in- 
But the most generally received opinion at present, 


Among those who advocated the 
latter, are Wildenow, Jussieu, Duhamel, and Humphrey 
Davy: but the most minute aud satisfactory observations 
were made by Francis Bauer, who published, a few years 
ago, a full account, with numerous figures, of his micro- 
scopical examinations. His attention, however, was chief- 
ly directed to the disease calledin England the pepper brand, 
caused by the uredo fatida, avery small fungus occupying 
the interior ofthe grain. ‘This is a distinct species from the 
smut of this country, which is also a wredo, differing chief- 
ly from the latter in its external effects, by filling the cavi- 
ty of the grain, but rarely or never bursting it open, while 
the smut is generally emitted from the ear while the wheat is 
standing, and gives it a conspicuous blackened appearance. 
The probability of the seed of the fungus being carried 
up the stem to the ear, has been sometimes denied ; but 
several facts place this probability almost beyond a doubt, 
and additional experiments might be easily tried, which 
would at once settle it, if correct. Bauer discovered the 
fungus of the pepper brand within the cavity of the minute 
young seeds of wheat, sixteen days before the head emerg- 
ed, and while it was yet closely encased in its sheath — 
These minute plants could then be distinctly recognized, 
growing upon their broad receptacle, or more properly root, 
which like a thin membrane, ‘ined the inner cavity of the 
grain. ‘The young fungi, densely covering this membrane 
and attached to it by short pedicels, were at first of a pure 
white color; but continuing rapidly to increase, they be- 
came brown, and then black, when they separated from 
their receptacle and lay loose in the cavity. 'Thes+ obser- 
vations Were, of course, made with a powerful microscope, 
by which also it was found that these fungi were only one 
sixteen-hundreth of an inch in diameter—-that is, their 


ments. 
made by Donaldson of Leicestershire, published a few 
years since in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, and 
condensed from that account : 


ooo ey 
11, do inarsenic12hours,had 4 = do do 
12, do in lime wat’r244’rs,had 0 do do 


13. do 
14. do 


In such experiments, the term lime-water is usually ap. 


in ley 24 hours, had... © do do 
in arsenic 24 hours, had 5 do do 


plied to the milky mixture of lime with water, and not to 

the transparent solution to which it properly belongs - it 
* . . oa S , 

appears uncertain which was employed in Young’s experi- 


The following are the results of the several trials 


1. Pure wheat, no preparation, produced &66 sound ears, and 
2 smutted, 
400 Grains rolled in Smut, 


Sound Ears. Smutted, 
° 


1, Without preparation, produc’d 210 463 
2. Washed in chamber-lye and limed, 700 60 
3. do not limed, 560 106 
4. Rubbed with dry arsenic,...... 538 146 

5. Steeped in arsenic and water and 
Mmned, «csecceccocccccsces GD 41 

6. Steeped in vitirol and water, and 
Pcsesceesccassconcs GS 40 

7. Steeped in copperas and water and 
a Pere cocccccs MS 445 

200 Grains rolled in Smut. 
8. E. 8. 
1. Steep’d in copperas and wat’r—lim’d 260 190 
2. do in vitriol and water do 430 40 
3. do in arsenic and water do 443 44 
4. Prepared with chumber-lye do 374 43 
5. Rubbed with dry arsenic do 317 43 
6. Sown without preparation do 67 375 
600 Sound Grains picked from a badly smulted Crop, 

S. E. s. 
1, Sown without any preparation 612 53 
2. Washed with chamber-lye and limed, 757 16 


The usual preparation for the prevention of smut, in this 
country, and which, after many trials, has been attended 
with nearly uniform success, is, soaking the wheat in a 
tub of strong brine, pouring it off through a basket into 
another tub, for the separation of the wheat from the li- 
quid, and then spreading it on a barn floor, and sifting about 
one-twelfth of its bulk of freshly slacked lime over it, and 
raking it in well. It will be observed by the preceding ¢ xperi- 
ments, that the vitirol possesses considerable efficacy; a 
few experiments by some of our farmers seem to confirm 
its value: and some consider it as decidedly superior to 





whole length was only one-fourth part of the thickness of 
thin printing paper. Consequently, an entire plant could | 
be received into one of the sap-vessels of the wheat which | 
are often considerably Jarger. Each plant contained nu- | 
merous seeds, but of their size we are not informed; but | 
being exceedingly minute in comparison with the fungus it- 
self, the possibility of their entering the sap-pores is self- 
evident. 
Proof is also furnished by the fact, supported by numer- 
ous and varied experiments, that smut in /he ear can at any 
time be caused by rubbing the sced in smut before sowing ; 
and this result again prevented, by destroying the vitality 
of the seeds of smut on such impregnated grain, by means 
of peisonous applications. Several such experiments will 
be hereafter given. As there appear to be more than one 
species of smut, further trial should be made with these 
separately ; and if each kind produces its own kind in the 
ear, all doubt would probably be removed. The fact that 
Bauer discovered the fungi while the ear was yet closely 
enveloped in the sheath, would show that it could not be 
impregnated from without. 
temepy.—Admitting the preceding theory to be cor- 
rect, it is obvious that an application t» the seed of the 
wheat, of some substance poisonous or destructive to the 
fungi, will prevent the disease in the new ears. This is 
found to be the fact ; and various applications to the seed- 
grain have been used with various degrees of success— 
those more completely destroying the fungi, of course prov- 
ing most efiacious. From the minuteness of the seed of 
the smut, and enveloped as they are in a mucilaginous sub- 
stance, they cannot all be removed by thorough washing, 
and F’, Bauer was always enabled to detect more or less of 
them remaining after such operation. The following ex- 
periments are copied from Young’s Annals: 
* December 7, 1787.—Sowed fourteen beds with the same wheat 
seed, as black with smut as ever I saw any. 
“No. 1. Sown dry, nothing done with 
it, had... ceecceeccees did smutty ears 
2. Washed wellin clean water, had 325 do do 
3. do in lime-water, had 43 do do 
4, do in ley of wood ash- 
es, had.cccccccccsecse St do do 
Washed well in arsenic and salt- 


5. 
mixture, had . . 2.2. ccoe 
6. Sieep’dinlime-water4ho’rs,had 12 do do 


brine and lime. But repeated trials are needed, and especi- 
ally more precision with regard to the time of soaking, the 
quantity used, and the strength of the solutions. This defi- 
ciency also exists with some of the experiments of Young 
and Donaldson, who neither give the quantity of lime used, 
nor the strength of the various mixtures and solutions. 
Tie method of brining and liming usually sdopted, altho’ 
not always completely efficacious, is however so much so, 
that little of the disease ever follows it, especially if pains 
have been taken to purify previous crops. But a few pre- 
cautions are necded, as the lime must not enly be fresh, but 
great care must be taken that nothing which the seed comes 
in contact must be infected. However thoroughly the op- 
| peration may have been performed, if the grain has been 
spread on a floor where smut may have lodged, or if it be 
cariied to the field in bags which have before contained 
smutty wheat, the contagion will be communicated. In- 
deed, smutty straw, worked into manure, and spread up- 
the land, will to sone extent produce the same result.” 


AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS AT ALBANY. 

0 Our pages were so fully occupied with original ar- 
ticles, during the winter and spring, that we were not 
able to copy much from the interesting reports of the 
weekly meetings of the friends of Agriculture in Albany, 
during the session of the Legislature ; nor of the doing# 
of the executive committee of the State Agricultural Soci- 
ety. »*, Lhe following portion of the report cf a meeting 
at the Capitol, deserves the particular attention of the fat- 
mers of Western New-York. Mr. O'Reilly is wel 
| known as one who has resided long amongst us, andl 
| bored efficiently for the advancement of this portion of the 
State. The opinion he gives, respecting the average 
yield of the wheat crop will surprise many, and may be 
disputed by some, but we apprehend it will be found 
near the tru u for the eredit of the farmers of West 
New-York. We hope such facts—for facts they are @ 
the main—will arouse farmers to efforts, for the recovery 
of their reputation and that of their naturally fertiie soil: 


Wheat Crops of New-York. 





the subject of Wheat Culture. . 
Mr. O’ Reutty briefly alluded to the diminished avert 








ter, but the continued alternation of wheat and clover. 


7 do inley4hours,had.... 3 

& doin arsenic 4 hours, had 1 do do 
9. do ialimewat’r12h’rs,had 6 do do 
10 do inley I2hours,had... 0 do do 


of the crops, even in the best wheat-growing regions 





The attention of the meeting was then called cowards 
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the State, as furnishing strong reasons for energetic action 
jn adopting improved modes of cultivation, so as to pro- 
duce better crops,while renovating the impoverished soil. 
He stated the results of inquiries which he had made from 
several of the most intelligent wheat-buyers and flour-man- 
ylacturers—foremost among whom was Hervey Exy of 
Rochester, who had furnished him with some data, and 
would furnish more, concerning the condition of the wheat 
crops for cach year, in quality, quantity and price, during 
the last thirty years—Mr. Ely having been one of the ear- 
liest, aS he has been one of the most extensive flour man- 
ufacturers in the Genesee country—commencing with the 
gecond mill established at Rochester, when that place was 
yet nearly a wilderness, in 1814, [No flour was manu- 
factured at Rochester, except the grists for local use, until 
1814, when a few hundred barrels were sent to the troops 
on the Niagara frontier; which was followed the next 
year, after the peace with England, by the exportation of 
a few hundred barrels to Montreal and other Canadian 
ports—the business increasing since then in a ratio that 
has finally rendered Rochester capable of packing more 
flour annually than any other city in the world.] Such 
has been the depreciation of the wheat crops, owing to ex- 
haustion of the soil, consequent on ill-judged farming, 
(said Mr. O’R.,) that, extraordinary as the assertion may 
seem, the product of the what lands between the Sencca 
lake and Niagara river, has not, for the last three or four 
years, exceeded the low average of eleven or twelve bushels 
peracre! Indeed, he had authority for declaring that, in 
reference to a single county (Seneca), possessing unsur- 
passed natural capacity for producing wheat, ‘* the aver- 
age yield is now not over fen bushels per acre on lands 
which, twenty years ago, freely yielded twenty.”’ Is the 
wheat crop better any: where in Western New-York than 
in Seneca? And such being the remarkable depreciation 
in one of the finest wheat-growing regions of the world, 
how strongly does the simple fact proclaim the great ne- 
ceasity of renovating the soil so as to restore its pristine 
vigor, and to produce increased crops while enriching ra- 
ther than impoverishing the land. The average of the 
wheat crop in England may be stated at twenty-eight or 
thirty American bushels per acre for a series of years.— 
With a soil of unsurpassed natural qualities, requiring 
comparatively little labor and expense tor its renovation — 
with the flood of light which modern science and English 
perseverence have shed upon the culture of the wheat and 
other grains, as well as the improvement of domestic ani- 
mals—with all the incitements possessed by the American 
farmer and all the advantages within his reach—it cannot 
be doubted that the intelligent wheat-growers of the State 
of New- York will soon repair the mischiefs which sloven- 
ly cultivation has produced—will soon restore the land to 
primeval fertility, capable of producing at least double the 
amount of the present crops—if not crops rivalling the 
general average of British wheat-husbandry. Even tie 
average of thirty bushels, taken for a series of years, is 
not a fair criterion of what can be produced on lands of 
like natural quality with those of Western New-York 
when well cultivated. Forty, fifty, aye sixty bushels of 
good wheat have been produced on some acres in the Gen- 
esec Valley*—still larger crops symetimes occur in Eng- 
land. Though such results may not readily be reached by 
ali farmers, no farmer can suffer by taking for his example 
a high standard in agriculture any more than in morality. 
Complaints of ‘* hard times’? would soon be rendered less 
prevalent, were the twelve millions of bushels of wheat 
now ordinarily produced annually in our State, increased 
even thirty per cent-—and they might be increased a hun- 
dred per cent. without surpassing the annual average per 
acre in the Genesee country ten or twenty years ago—yet 
even then fall thirty per cent. below the lewest average of 
the British wheat crops. General Harmon of Wheatland, 
de-er ves the thanks of the community for the effors made 
on his experimental farm for improving the quality of our 
great staple; and the Wadsworths, and other large land- 
proprietors of theWest, now find ample scope for enlight- 
ened enterprise in stimulating attention to the importance 
and practicability of increasing largely the quantity of 
grain produced in that far-famed wheat-growing region.— 
And in what section of the State that has ever borne 
wheat, may not wheat crops be again advantageously pro- 
duced by proper cultivation ? 

Dr. Lez, of the Assembly, remarked, that it was a 
knowledge of such facts, showing the depreciation of the 
wheat lands of Western New-York, that mainly induced 
him, years ago, to turn attention to the subject of imprev- 
ed modes of cultivating that grain. He referred to the 
vast importance of the subject ; and was rejoiced to per- 
ceive the attention now awakening towards the policy of 
mproving the crops while renovating the soil. Additions 
cheaply made to even worn out soils—supplying them 
with the comparatively small amount of ingredienis essen- 





* In 1803, Peter Sheffer, one of the veteran pioneers of Western 
New-York, raised forty acres of white-chaff wheat on the Genesee 
flats—(where was grown in 1788, the first wheat crop ever cultivat- 
ed in Western New-York)—which crop of forty acres averaged 
sizty-two and a half bushels per acre! In 1833, General Harmon, 
a neighbor of Mr. Sheffer, (from whom Mr. O'R, had his informa- 
tion,) raised sixty-seven and a quarter bushels of the same wheat on 
an acre and a quarter. [Gen. Harmon is the well-known experi- 
menter in cultivating varieties of wheat.) Instances might be multi- 
plied, were not the knowledge of the former large crops of the Gen- 
esee country well known, and were not large crops yet realized by 
hose who pay proper attention to manuring the land and rotation of 
r ops. 


tial to the production of grain, and without which wheat 
cannot be grown—would richly repay the farmer, and 
vastly enbance the wealth of the State. Analysis shows 
that a very small portion of the nutriment of wheat comes 
from the soil; but that portion must be restored in some 
form, as lime or otherwise, if we expect to make the earth 
yield profitable returns for our labor, (The valuable pa- 
pers prepared by Dr. Lee on the wheat culture, have al- 
ready been widely read and appreciated.) 

After some further remarka, on motion of Mr. O’ Reil- 
ly, a resolution was adopted, requesting Hervey Ely of 
Rochester, to furnish further information of the condition 
of the wheat culture in Western New-York, for the last 
thirty years—or since the commencement of the flour man- 
ufacture in that region—showing the average annual qual- 
ity, quantity and price, between Cayuga lake and the Ni- 
agara river—with such observations as his experience and 
reflections may suggest respecting the mode of culture that 
has been, and that which should be, adopted by wheat- 
growers, for renovating theirlands. Mr, O'R. remarked 
that this was imposing a heavy duty, but he felt assured 
that Mr. Ely would noc shrink from furnishing facts and 
arguments with which he is amply supplied on this impor 
tant sbuject. 


> The following article was put in type for the June number, 
and unavoidably omitted ti!l now. Jt is not yet too late to be inter- 
esting to many of our readers : 


State Agrienitural Society. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

At a regular monthly meeting of the Executive Commit- 
ee of the State Agricultural Society, held in the Old State- 
House at Albany, on Thursday, the 9th of May, 

The Presipent stated that, as one of the Committee of 
Examination appointed at the last meeting, he had visited 
Poughkeepsie in company with Mr. Thos. Hillhouse ; and 
that, in conjunction with the oflicers there resident, (Gen. 
Davies and George Wilkinson, esq.) they had selected 
suitable grounds for the State Fair and for the Plowing- 
Match—the farm of Mr. Lent, in the suburbs of Poughkeep- 
sie, being selected for the fair. The President added that 
satisfactory indications testified the readiness of the people 
of Poughkeepsie and Dutchess County to render all prac- 
ticable facilities fur the purpose of the State Fair and Cat- 
tle-Show, 

The Preswent then stated that, as the Legislature had 
just passed a law incorporating an Agricultural school to be 
located near the Capital of the State—a subject which had 
been approved at former meetings of the State Society and 
the Executive Committee—it behaved all who felt interest- 
ed in the project, to lend theiraid in realizing the anticipa- 
ted benefits to the cause of Agriculture. He added that, 
as one of the committee appointed in refereuce to the legis- 
lation on Agricultural subjects, he had not been able to give 
much attention to the bill during its progress; but that Dr. 
Lee of Erie, another of the committee, had zealously pro- 
moted the project. 

Some conversation passed between several members re- 
specting the project, but no specific action occurred in ref- 
erence to it. [The stock authorised to be created is $25,- 
000.) 

Mr. L. Tucker, in reply to inquiry, mentioned that an- 
other bill on agricultural subjects, amendatory of the Jaw of 
1841 in several particulars, had also become a law. One 
of the provisions requires the American Institute to report 
on agricultural subjects to the State Society, in the same 
way as the County Societies are required to report—so that 
the agricultural statistics of each year may be embodied in 
one general report from the Siate Society. Other provis- 
ions concerned the number of delegates that may be sent 
by County Societies to the Annual Meetings at Albany— 
providing that each county society may send one delegate 
to those meetings of the state society. ‘This new law also 
extends te the time for reporting to the Legislature till a later 
period of the session, aud authorises the Executive Com- 
mittee to send the Annual Report to either branch of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. B. P Jounson, of Oneida county, called attention 
to the selection of Judges for the next State Fair. He 
said, it was important to exercise sound discretion in this 
matter, as much of the success of the movement depends 
on the impartiality of the judges on the articles presented 
at the fairs, as well as on farms, experiments, essays, &c. 
It is particularly desirable to exercise caution in selecting 
the committees on Cattle. The discussions on the merits 
of various breeds, had more than one side; and it was quite 
essential that the committees of judges should be selected 
from among those whose prejudices are not strong enough 
in reference to one kind, to rerder them blind to merits in 
ether breeds of cattle. He would not impugn the motives 
of any former committees or judges; nor would he doubt 
the intentions of any judges whom the society would be like- 
ly to select. But it was desirable to have men selected 
whose prejudices (if the word might be used) were not so 
strong as to exaggerate the merits or defects of any breeds 
of cattle or sheep. 

Twenty-seven committees of judges were then appointed 
with reference to different departments of the State Fair and 
Cattle Show. These committees, the appointment of which 
occupied much of the day, generally consist of three per- 
sons; and a number of the gentlemen named are residents 
in other states. The committee on subjects ‘‘ open to com- 
petition from other states,” for instance, consists chiefly of 











gentlemen from other states—as Governor Lincoln, of Mas- 
sachusetts; H. L. Ellsworth, commissioner of Patents, 
from Washington ; James Tallmadge, President of the A 
rican Institute; James Gowan, esq., of Pennsylvania, 

J. W. Thompson, of Wilmington, Delaware. Thenames 
of the other committeemen will not be published until cor- 
respondence determines whether any of them will be de- 
harred by circumstances from discharging their duties. 

In the course of selection for these committees, consid- 
erable conversation occurred in reference to the qualifica- 
tions of many of the prominent farmers and cattle-breeders 
in this and other states and the Canadas. 

Various suggestions from A. B. Allen, editor of the Am 
erican Agriculturist, were then read, and the subjects re- 
served for further consideration, when making arrange- 
ments hereafter for the Cattle show. 

In reference to the display of cattle at the fair, it was, on 
motion of Mr. Bement, resolved, that a premium be 
awarded for the best lot of not less than 20 yoke of work- 
ing oxen from any one town—with the understanding, that 
oxen exhibited in other classes are allowed to compete al- 
so for this premium. 

In reference to medals offered as premiums, a commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Walsh, Prentice, and Bement, 
was appointed to procure a suitable dye, and have medals 
struck. 

Some observations havirg been made on the satisfac’ 
results of the agricultural meetings held weekly for the last 
two or three months, the opinion was expressed, 7 several 
gentlemen, that a similar series of meetings should be held 
during the next fall and winter—suitable arrangements being 
made beforehand for the better accommodation of the meme 
bers of the Legislature and others, who may be disposed 
hereafter, as during the past winter, to participate in these 
assemblages, [lt is proper to add, in this connexion, that 
the agricultural meetings last winter were started as an ex 
periment without any previous arrangements; and the suc- 
cess which attended them may Well encourage greater ef- 
forts for the future. ] 

On motion of J. M‘D. M‘Intyre, the agricultural meet- 
ings, instead of being held every Thursday evening, as re- 
cently, will be held on the second Thursday of each month, 
on which days the monthly meetings uf the Execative Com- 
mittee are held, till fall; and that, when this committee 
meeting adjourns, it adjourns to meet on the second Thurs- 
day of June, at the State Agricultural Hall. The July 
meeting of the committee to be held in Poughkeepsie. 

In the course of the business of the meeting, remarks 
on various topics, in addition to those above noticed, were 
made by Messrs, Vail and Walsh, of Rensselaer county; 
by Messrs. Davies, Wilkinson, and Kneeland, of Detchess 
county; by Mr. Beekman, of Columbia; by Mr. B. P. 
Johnson, of Oneida; by Messrs. Tucker, Hillhouse, M‘In- 
tyre. Prentice, &e. 

With the view of securing prompt attendance from com- 
mittee-men. and from persons who design to exhibit ani- 
mals or articles of any kind at the State Fair, instructions 
were given to the appropriate officers to invoke particular 
attention te those matters, in any notices or circulars they 
may issue respecting the Fair, as, by timely attention to 
these matters, much of the confusion may be averted which 
resulted from the crowds which thronged the grounds at 
former fairs, before the committees had properly arranged 
the articles. 

Alter remarks on the best mode of laying out the 
grounds, so us to accommodate most satisfactorily the spec- 
tators as well as the exhibitors of articles at the Fair and 
Cattle Show, , 

On motion of Gen. Davuirs, of Dutchess county,—the 
ex-President of the State Society (James S. Wadsworth) 
was requested to submit, at the next monthly meeting, his 
views respecting the plans which the experience of past 
fairs indicates as proper to be adopted for future occasions. 
Other ex-officers of the society are also invited to meet with 
the committee en the same occasion. 

Tue Recorpine Secretary stated that he had written 
to the superintendents of schools in counties where agrical- 
tural societies have not yet been organized, requesting their 
cooperation in promoting the formation of such societies— 
in the belief that those officers could essentially promote the 
cause of Agriculture, while laboring faithfully in their edu- 
cational duties. It was thought that the schools might be 
benefitted by exciting emulation among the farming come 
munity in which they are generally placed—as it needs no 
argument to prove that the means of education will be 
sought and sustained with proportionate avidity, wherever 
agricultural knowledge and industry are properly apprecia- 
ted ane respected. The appeal is now meeting with prompt 
and satisfactory responses — indicating the advan 
which may be derived from the efficient cooperation of that 
enlightened and enterprising class of public officers; and 
even in counties where agricultural societies are already in 
operation, much benefit may be experienced from the assist- 
ance which the school superintendents can render while dis- 
charging their educational duties on their tours among 
the farmers of each district in their respective counties. 

Among the specimens of agricultural procubts presented 
by Mr. Watsu, was some madder of American 
a profitable crop, worthy of attention from enterprising far 
mers—concerning the culture of which, as a new branch of 
American industry, an interesting article, written by Mr. 
Bateham, of the New Genesee Farmer, is published in the 
“‘ Transactions of the State Society, for 1843,’" just issu- 
ed under legislative authority. 
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MILLER §6. 
COD DINGS’ 


AY, neighbor Farmer, do you see that Plow up there? Do'nt 

9 you th nk it looks about right? [excepting one or two slight 
faults in the engraving | That Plow is got up on purely philosophical 
principles, and it cannot be beat by any Plow in vse, either in the 
atyle in which it does its work, its liglitness of draft. the steadiness 
with which it runs, its capability of keeping the ground in hard and 
stoney soils; nor in the durability of all parts of the Plow. These 
facts last fall convinced a very judicicus itt posed of 
practical farmers, after a patient trial of two days, that it was enti- 
tled to receive 7 THE FIRST PREMIUM! <p Which 
conclusion is fully sustained, in the estimation of those who have had 
the opportnity (and many have) of trving them with other Plows. 
Those who have tried them with the celebrated Massachusetts Plow, 
say that our Plow does the work better, draws easier, runs steadier, 
and is not sv easily thrown out by stones. And those who have tried 
them with the Jron Beam, the Strouse, the Livingston. the Ontario, 
the Cayuga, the Monroe County, and other Plows, give about the 
game testimony, varying in amount only as circumstances have given 
them an opportunity of judging. Some tell of their power of turn- 
" ing up h'U—others of their plowing a good furrow across the field, 
w.thout holiing !—ol the nicety with which they plow in clover, on 
stubble, and of their good qualities for crossing—of the points keep- 
sharp until worn out, sometimes doing from thirty to fo ty acres 
breaking up, but in order to this they must be made of the best 
of iron. One man who saw one of the Plows used in soft ground, 
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AGAINST THE WORLD!! 


| to those who may be anxious to improve the quulity of thei 
: The following is the opinion of the distinguished mauufseturer who 





without a roller, thought it would not work in hard ground, and 80! 
bought another Plow ; aud telling another farmer of the circumstance, | 
he rey-lied, ** Well, Zhave been using one of them where the ground | 
was baked as hard as the road, and did it up right, tuo !” 

Now, if vou are not sati-fiel that they are the best Plows in use, 
just take one and try it: for T* we have machiuery in operation for | 
dressing out the stuff, fasten the handles with bolts, are using the 
best of timber, get , one but good castings, and grind our Plows, so 
that we are neither ashamed nor afraid to send them any where, on 
trial if you will not buy without. 

That wheel? “ What a queer place for it?” you say. Well, we 
can furnish * fizins’ so that you can place it where you please, ex- 
cept in the place of the landside, which is no place for it. But, look 
you—don’t try our Plows witha coulter that is worn into a sledrun- 
ner Theyare made to work right without prying over such a thing. 

Now, we want Cash, good Notes on short time, old Castings, first 
rate Plow Timber, at a liberal price,—Fuel, or most kinds of Pro- 
duce, iu exchange for these Plows. 

Retail price, at the shop, of No. 4,...... $7 00. 

” _ 6 Sy c cee 8 00. 

We make a discount of 7 per cent. for cash, and a liberal discount 


on wholesale business. 
M. D. & T. H. CODDING. 
Miil-st., Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1844. 
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Rochester SEED STORE and Agricultural Ware-house. 


No. 4, Front street, near Buffalo street. 

F. SMITH & Co., wholesale and retail dealers in Garden 

e and Field Seeds, Agricultural Implements, &¢., viz : Com- 
mon and Sub-Soil Plows, Cultivators, Drags, Narrows, Shovels, 
Hoes, Scythes{Scythe-Snaths, Axes, Hatchets, Bush and Bill Hooks, 
Anti-Friction Rollers, Wheel-Barrows, Mavure and Hay Forks, 
Cornu Shellers, Straw Cutters, Root Cutters, Churus, Seed Sowers. 
Corn Planters, Garden Rakes, Hand Rakes, Grain Cradles, Spades, 
Transplanting Trowels, Ladies’ Weeding Trowels, Tree Scrapers, 
Sugar Mills, Hay Knives, Chains, Washing Machines, Fanning 


Mills, and Agents for the sale of the Real Quinebaug Scythe Stones. 
They also manufacture the celebrated 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOW. 





~ And are Proprietors and Publishers of the NEW GENESEE 
FARMER, at 50 cents per year. 

They are likewise Agent« for the sale of Woolen Machinery, as 
follows; Carding Machines (for custom work and manufacturing) 
Jacks, Broad and Narrow Shears, Napping and Brushing Machines, 
Fancy and Plain Looms, (narrow and broad.) Kellogg’s Patent 
Pickers. Machine Cards, Comb Plate, and Card Cleavers, Shuttles 
and Pickers, Reeds and Harnesses, and Manufacturers’ Findings. 

Aliso, Agents for the sale of the Worcester Wire. 

, July 30, 1844, 


HATCH’s SOWING MACHINE. 


We have for sale one of these justly celebrated and useful ma- 
chines, in complete order, B. F. SMITH & CO. 
Rochester Seed Store, No. 4, Froat street 








TAFFORD’s STRAWRB ERRIES.«=The sub- 
scriber has contracted with Mr. Stafford, of this city, for a sup- 
ply of his unrivalled Mammoth Strawberry Vines; they were in- 
troduced into the United States 4 years since from England by Mr. 
8., who has by cultivation much increased their size and flavor; 
they are very prolific bearers and continue upon the vines from 6 to 
8 weeks ; they require very little cultivation after the first year ; the 
vines being about 18 inches long with a very broad ieaf, so shades 
the bed that weeds and grass do not grow among them, they are su 
hardy that they require no protection beyond their decayed foliage 
during the winter. Every vine if set out within 24 hours after they 
are received is warranted to live. The fruit will bear transporta- 
tion better than any other Strawberry known, the truit measures on 
the average 3 inches in cirumference. Ata late exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society of this city, these berries brought 87 1-2 cts. 
per. quart at auction. August and September is the time for trans- 
a to insure a large crop for the ensuing year. Price $5 per 
ry neatly boxed and skipped, with directions fur preparing 


Address, 

Cleveland, O., July 25, 1844. 
PURE DEVON CATTLE. 
HAviNe had frequent applications the past season, for pure 

Devon Cattle, | have the pleasure to inform those wishing to 
purchase, that I now have calves, yearlings and two year-olds, bulls 
and hiefers, to dis of, which I can recommend as being pure 
blood, and not excelled for size and beauty, by any in ge country, 


JOHN STAIR, 
Cleveland Seed Store. 





| 


BEMENT’= AMERICAN HOTEL, 
NO. 100 STATE-STREET, ALBANY. 
Is now open for the reception of company, having undergone a 
thorough repair and compiete renovation from the cellar to the 
attic. It has heen newly furnished throughout, and in quality of 
beds, cleanliness, and airy rooms, will now compare with any oth- 
er establishment in the city. 

In location, this House has many advantages, being situated in 
the center, and un one of the most beautiful streets in the city ; with- 
ina few moments’ walk of the Eastern and Western Raitlread De- 
pots and the landing of the Steamboats; about midway between the | 
Capitol, Public Offices, and the Banks, Post-Office, and the busi- 
ness parts of the city, renders it very convenient for the man of 
business, as wellas gentlemen of leisure. 

The subscriber places much reliance on the countenance and tup- 
port of the AGRicuLTURIsTs throughout the Union, who may visit 
the city, and pledges himself to spare Lo exertions to render their 
stay agreeable, should they favor him with their company. 

Three Hills Farm will be carried on as usual, under my own su- 
perintendence, by a careful manager, and the breeding and rearing 
imported stock will be coutinued as heretofore. 

Albany, June, 1844. Cc. N. BEMENT. 
THE FARMER'S FRIEND. 

OFFER my services to the farmers of this and the adjoining 

counties, to SHIP ANY QUANTITY OF BUTTER OR 
CHEESE TO BOSTON. 

Butter put up in oak firkins, weighing about 100 Ibs, for family 
use, will sell well there, and command a better price than it will 
here. Let furmer’s wives try the plan of putting it down, either 
now or through the fall season, and they will find it to their advan- 
tage by entrusting it tome. I refer to the editor of the Farmer, and 
am to be founu at the Hard-Ware Store of E. Watts, corner of 
Buffulo Street. JAS. H. WATTS, 
Rochester, June 20, 1844. The Farmer's Friend. 
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EW CUSTOM MILL—Rochester.—We have now in operation 

in the Stone Mills known as the “ Shawmut Mills,’’ on Brown's 
Race, Three Run of Burr Stones, with all the necessary improved 
machinery for Smutting, Scouring and Bolting; forming one of the 
most complete Custom Mills in this country, and we are prepared 
to grind all kinds of Grain whenever the same shall be offered. 

We are fully aware of the fact, that there is a very strong preju- 
dice with the farmers against having thei~ Grists ground in this 
city from the fear that their work cannot be done properly, and at | 
all times, either from inability or from a wish of the miller to grind 
on his own account. | 

Our Water Power is a never failing one, end our water wheels | 
are so well protected from the cold, that we are enabled to grind | 
at all times, and Farmers can depend upon our Mill being strictly | 
devoted toCustom Work, and that we pledge ourselves not to refuse | 
Grists at any tjme for the purpose of grinding on our own account. | 
They can also depend upon having their Grists ground on the same | 
day they are left. Buckwheat and Barley ground every day—for 
the scouring of which, we have a first rate machine. 

N. B. Corn in the Ear, ground at all times—which kind of | 
proveuder, is said by them who have made use of it, to be the most | 
profitable of any now in use, 

> Cash will at all times be paid fur most kinds of Grain. 

Flour, Corn Meal and Mill Feed, constantly for sale at the lowes 
market price. SMITH & ALLCOTT, 
Rochester, March, 1844, lyr. Shawmut Mills, 


NOTICE TO FARMERS. 


HE subscriber has a large quantity of Wheat, Meal, Oat and 
Shorts BAGS on hand, just from Boston, manufactured ex- 
pressly for this market. d 
They will be sold fur less than Bags of the same quality were ev- 
er offered in this city. To be had at the well known Hard-Ware 
Store of E. Wutts, corner of Buffalo & ae Street. 




















BECK. 
Sheldon, Wyoming Co, Aug. 1844. 





Rochester, June 20, 1844, H. WATTS. 


Ts undersigned will sell at vendue, the two flocks 
Electoral Saxon Sheep, belonging to the estate of 
Henry D. Grove, as follows: 1. That at Granger, Med 
Ohio, consisting of about 400 Sheep, on the Farm now 
by them, on the 30th September next. 2. The home ficck ut his lat 
residence in Hoosick, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., cousistlng of about 320 
Sueep, on the 15th of Octobe, next. A rare opportunity is ofiered 


r flocks, 


of Pure 
the late 
ina, C 
OCcupi 


has usually purchased the late Mr. Grove’x wool: “ The 


, : é ures 
blood in this country Was introduced by the late Mr, Groves his 
own flocks, the wool from which Ihave been familiar with tines 


their importation in 1627. In point of fineness and admirable felt. 
ing qualities, this wool is unsurpassed by any flock in this country 
aud thes average about halfalb. each more thon any other | am ace 
quainted with. Lowel, April 9, 1644. SAMUEL LAWRENCE» 
Reierences—Samuel Lawreuce, Lowell, Mass., or either of the 

subscribers, ELIZA W. GROVE, 

W. JOSLIN, 

8S. A. COOK, Administrators, 
Buskirk’s Bridge. N. Y., April 20, 1544. 


TO FARMERS, 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE.—We wish 
to inform our friends and readers in the country that Messrs 
B. F. Smitn & Co., the proprietors of the Rochester Seed Store, 
have fitted up a large roum over their Store on Front Street as ade. 
pository for improved Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
and they invite farmers and others when visiting this city to cal] and 
examine the assortinent of articles on hand. Many of the imple. 
ments will be found entirely new iu their construction, and others 
greatly superior to those in common use ; calculated to facilitate 
the labors of the husbandman and render his occupation more pleas. 
ant and profitable. 

Such an establishment has long been wanted in this region, and 
we hail it as an important anxiliary for promoting the improvement 
of Agriculture in Western New York. Let the friends of the cause 
give it their encouragement.—Farmer for April. 

June B. F. SMITH & Co. 


Mr. Colman’s Agricultural and Horticultural Tour 
and Survey in Europe. 


HE first number is now ready for delivery to subserihers who 

reside west of Seneca Lake, including the Canadas. Those who 
have paid according to the subscription in advance, will have them 
sent to thei. Those who have not paid will please ap)ly to me— 
Ry payment of two dollars, four numbers will be sent, Subecrip- 
tions received as usual, JAMES H. WATTS, 

Agent for Mr. Culman, at E. Watts’ Hard-ware 
Store, 3 Exchang e-st. 


Se ee 





Rochester, May 27, 1844. 

Postmasters are authorized by law to remit the money free of 
postage for the work,—and all cun avail themselves of the privilege 
by handing their subscription to the ugent. 


Meterological Observations, 
BY L. WITHERELL. 

June 26—-Showers last evening ; do, this morning, with 
thunder. Orchis fimbriata, Spmphitum Of cinale in bloom. 

Juve 29—Cata'pa cordifolia, in bioom. Farmers com- 
menced cutting wheat. 

Juiy | Fine showers. Phelum pratense, (timothy 
grass) Cnicus arvensis, (Canada thistle) in bloom, 

Juy 4—Cool day—said to have been the coolest 4th 
since 1221, Nepeta cataria, (catmint) in bloom, 

July 5—commenced raining a little atter noon. 

July 9—Rain this evening. Malva rotundifolia, Impa- 
tiens balsamina, Agrostis vulgaris (ved top) mm bioom, 

July 10--Very warm—sbowers in the afternoon. 

July 11—Harvest-apple and nutmeg-peach ripe. 

July 12—Showers, with thunder this evening. 

July 13—Very sultry--showers, with thunder. 
ripe. 

July 14—Showers early this morning, with thunder. 

July 15—Commenced raining about 4 o'clock this after- 
noon, and continued through the night. 

July 17—Tomatvs and apricots ripe. River high. 

July 18--Helianthus annuus (sun-flower) in bluom. 

Juiy 19--Green corn in market. 

July 2i—A little rain about noon. 
rod) in bloom. 

July 25——Rainy this morning-—cleared off cool this P. M. 





Pears 


S.lidago (golden 


Monthly mean of June]844, 63.90. 

do. oa ** 1842, 6224, 
Rain gage of " 1844, 319 inches. 
do. ” ” ” 1843, 2.93 ” 





The Markets. 

New York, July 27.—Fiour—Genesee 4.374. Ohio and 
Michigan 4.25. Wheat—4000 bushs. Illinois old sold at 
92c , and 1600 Carolina new at 94c. Jersey corn brought 
50...—Oats 30. 

Crevevann, July 26-—Flour 3.38 a 3,50, (no sales of 
wheat) corn 36c. 

Cincinnati, July 23 —Flour 3,37 a 3,50. 
good, new, 60c., corn 33 a 37c., oats 3 ic. 

Rocuester, Avevst |. 

Farmers have not quite done harvesting, and of course 
very little new wheat has been brought in as yet; especial- 
ly, as the millers are not eager to purchase. Six shillings 
is the standing price, and is as high as the prospects of the 
supply and demand will warrant. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wheat, 











Wheat, § T5a 8!)Hay, ton, $5 00 00) Eggs, doz. 9 10 
Corn, 42a 50|/Wood,cord, 2 00 2 50! Tullow, Ib. 7 
Barley, 40 42/Salt, bbl, 1 25) Beeswax, 25 
Oats, 23 25/Hams, Ib., 6| Wool, 31 38 
Flour, (ret.) 4 0 |Pork, bbl. 10 00, Sheep Skins, 

Beans, 100156) “ cwt. 3.75.4 00)GreenH'ds,Ib.3 4 
Apples, 36 S0jBeef, “ 2 50 3 00) Dry Hides, 5 6 
Potatoes, 31 -37)Lard, Ib., 5 6) Calfskins,gr'n.5 6 
Cloverseed, 5 00 5 50'Butter, 7 #9 do. dry, 123 
Timothy, 1 75 2 00\Chesec,ewt. 4 00 5 00) Ave. 1. 











